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SHRINES OF THE MIGHTY: FROM 
ATHENS TO CORINTH 

Though it is the fourth of March, the sunlight is dazzling ; and 
the broad streets and snowy buildings of Greece's capital seem 
fairly to bask in brightness, while the warm air is laden with 
the perfumes of flowers and a thousand murmurs of life and 
spring. The picturesque fruit-sellers have made their booths 
gay with the tempting products of Africa and the Orient ; in the 
shop windows are displayed a motley collection of so-called 
Parisian novelties, necessities, peculiar articles of national dress, 
weapons of all kinds, including especially a wonderful assortment 
of knives of all lengths, — for to the Greek peasant of to-day his 
knife or knives, for he usually carries a half dozen stuck in his 
belt, are as essential as a tomahawk was to the early red man. 
There is always need for them, whether in the peaceful pursuits 
of daily life, or in the countless broils into which his quick, un- 
ruly temper so often leads him. The cafes are crowded ; the 
streets are thronged; soldiers in short blue overcoats beneath 
which from time to time one catches glimpses of their snowy 
fustanellas, or kilts; shepherds, their long-haired goat-skin coats 
thrown open on account of the heat; prosperous peasants in soft 
red fezzes, gold-embroidered jackets, leather belts bristling with 
pistols and knives, and white fustanellas in which from forty to 
sixty yards of cloth have been plaited till they stand out like the 
skirts of a ballet dancer; all elbow and jostle shop-keepers in ill- 
fitting clothes, fashioned after the styles of western Europe. 
And watching the picturesque but noisy multitude as one's 
carriage rattles on to the Peloponnesian station, one is pardoned 
if for the moment one forgets that this same Athens was the 
home of Pericles and Phidias and the scene of Saint Paul's 
preaching. But though its language and people have under- 
gone many changes through conquest, oppression, and inter- 
marriage with alien races, yet it is the same old Athens: the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheum, though in ruins, yet stand, and 
Mars' Hill still rears its bald and rocky head to heaven ; the 
honey-making bees still swarm over the violet slopes of Hymet- 
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tus and proud Pentelicus still bears upon her bosom a great 
white scar where the marbles of the Parthenon were quarried ; 
back behind the hills lies Marathon ; and standing on the Acrop- 
olis by the Temple of Nike Apteros, looking off to the left 
where the rocky shores of Attica are washed by the blue waters 
of the Saronic Gulf, one can almost see in the distance the bold 
headland of Sunion, while off to the right the sun sinks westward 
in golden mist beyond "the gulf, the rock of Salamis." 

Yes, the Athens of to-day, though changed and modernized, 
is the Athens of the past. Two thousand years have come and 
gone, her people, after sinking to the lowest depths of slavery 
and degradation, have risen to be again a free and independent 
nation—government, customs, and religion have changed; yet 
Athens still lives, her language, though greatly simplified, is 
much the same; the classic student may still read her daily 
papers; her citizens, though different in manners, dress, and 
appearance, are yet as fickle, proud, and liberty-loving as the 
ancient Greeks, their ancestors ; and most of her great monu- 
ments — the monuments that Pericles saw builded, though dev- 
astated by time, war, and earthquake, are standing to-day, 
mutilated but beautiful to the last; and beauty herself, more 
loved and worshiped than all of Athens's gods and goddesses, 
abides with her still, in the soft gray of the olive groves that lie 
about the city, in the blue mists that rest in the rugged clefts of 
the mountains, in the shimmering lights of her restless seas, in 
the tiny but lovely anemones that blossom in the cracked pave- 
ment of the Parthenon — beauty, beauty everywhere — even in the 
cheery brightness of the modern streets. Yes, Athens is the 
same. One may forget it for a moment in the glare and turmoil 
of noonday ; but it is different in the still quiet of the night ; and 
strolling at dusk on the deserted banks of the Ilissus, watching 
the evening star glittering above the marble crest of the Acrop- 
olis, one feels that the glorious Past lives again, and that Solon, 
Aristides, Socrates, and Plato are ready to step out of the dark- 
ness and become his companions. 

So it was with us on that bright spring morning. In the 
hurry of departure we forgot for a moment the land in which we 
were ; but as the hubbub of the railroad station died away, and 
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the train crossed the Attic Plain nearest Eleusis, the Past seemed 
suddenly to become more vivid. Here, five hundred and twenty- 
five years before Christ, ^Eschylus was born. Here flourished 
the worship of Demeter; and here from the misty beginnings of 
the Greek race till the temple was destroyed by the Goths under 
Alaric, a.d. 369, the Eleusinian Mysteries taught, as Cicero, 
one of the initiated, has said, "not only to live happily, but to 
die with a fairer hope." Mid-day is not the time to visit such 
a spot ; but some quiet afternoon drive out from Athens along 
the Sacred Way, which in ancient times was so often trod by 
the "Mysti" as in solemn torch-light procession they marched 
from Athens to Eleusis on the fifth night of the greater Eleu- 
sinia, or spring festival. Like the Via Appia at Rome, this 
Sacred Way was formerly lined with tombs. Many of the 
monuments, especially those just outside of the Dipylon, or old 
double gate of Athens, are still standing; and as you see the 
peaceful, homelike scenes that the reliefs on these tombs depict, 
you will be impressed with the fact that these ancient Greeks 
do not seem to have looked upon death with horror — but rather 
only as a brief parting. Was it the influence of the Eleusinian 
mystery that gave to them this hopeful attitude ? Perhaps so. 
At least you will think that it was, when, having crossed the 
Attic Plain and threaded your way through the narrow rocky 
pass, once guarded by those ruined Frankish towers on the hill, 
you reach Eleusis at last, and become spell-bound before the 
wonderful peace and beauty of the scene. The land-locked bay 
is encircled by the loveliest and most historic of hills. The 
jagged outlines of the Isle of Salamis lie to the south, separated 
from the mainland by the strait above which on that rocky 
eminence once sat Xerxes on his silver-footed throne, while 
Themistocles and the allied fleet showed him how right could be 
stronger than might. This glorious Eleusinian landscape is the 
same that the "Mysti" gazed upon with love and reverence; but 
the temples and the shrines that they so venerated are to-day 
only a few scant ruins that for fifteen hundred years have lain 
crushed beneath the iron heel of Time. A few columns yet left 
standing in beautiful desolation cast long shadows across the 
marble pavement. While the only sounds that fall upon the ear 
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are the lapping of the waves on the pebbly beach, the tinkle of a 
sheep's bell as a little shepherd leads his flock along the grassy 
slopes, and the song of his fair young sister as she gathers wild 
flowers among the crumbling ruins. Sitting there on the capital 
of an overturned Corinthian column, while your mind wanders 
down through all the ages from the bloody battles of the past to 
the little shepherd and his sister of to-day, somehow some of the 
courage and peace imparted by those ancient Mysteries seems to 
come over you. And Christian though you are, you too gain at 
that shrine fortitude to bear your lot more willingly and to face 
your end more bravely, realizing at last that we were put here 
"not to reason why," but just "to do and die." And perhaps 
in the Great Beyond we shall find that the laurel crown of reward 
will be more than worth the race. 

The evening shadows will be gathering as you drive home- 
ward, stopping only once on your way, and then it will be to 
tread upon that beach that Demosthenes is said to have paced 
so often in his patient pursuit of eloquence. There are thousands 
of pebbles there to-day, as there were in his time. You will 
pick up one or two — not to cure you of stammering, but just 
to remind you always what patience and perseverance can ac- 
complish and to keep you from forgetting that in the wonderful 
scheme of the universe, the humblest of God's created things 
or beings can serve to bring about some great and noble end. 

Such is the way to see Eleusis on some quiet, sunny afternoon. 
So we will not stop now, but hurry on to the Peloponnesus. Nor 
will we stop at Megara. Perhaps we are too Athenian in our 
sympathies to be especially interested in that ancient city. Be- 
sides, so little of the Past remains, and so scant are the ruins, 
that one is scarcely repaid for the trouble of a visit— unless 
it is at Eastertide and one stops to get a glimpse of the pictur- 
esque dances which take place at that season, and for which 
Megara is famous. 

Continuing our journey, we enjoy magnificent views from 
those same Scyronian cliffs from which Theseus is supposed to 
have hurled the robber Scyron into the sea. Then after passing 
the scene of that same mythical Athenian hero's victory over 
the "man-eating sow," the train turns inland; and as so often 
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happens in these time-honored lands where the Past and the 
Present go hand-in-hand, we come suddenly upon a great work 
of our own times, the Corinth canal, begun in 1881 and opened 
August 6th, 1893. As we look down at the narrow line of blue 
water which now severs the Isthmus in twain, we are reminded 
that the cutting of such a canal was seriously considered in the 
days of Caesar and of Hadrian, and that Nero actually began 
work upon it. 

Again our dreams of the Past are rudely shaken. This time 
it is upon our arrival at Corinth, where the noisy inn-keeper 
who has been telegraphed of our coming, seizes upon our baggage 
and hurries us into a closed carriage — just such a public hack 
as one might encounter in any little American town, not a bit 
more picturesque. It is three o'clock; and we are made to 
understand that if we would see Aero-Corinth and return to the 
city before dark, we must start at once and postpone installing 
ourselves at the inn until our return. Perhaps it is just as well — 
certainly it is an act of wisdom on our landlord's part; for had 
we gotten a glimpse of his hotel, it is possible that we might 
have preferred spending the night out in the open on the rugged 
slopes of Aero-Corinth. 

The Corinth of to-day is scarcely more than a village, located 
on the sea, about three miles and a half from the site of the 
ancient city, of which little is left worth mentioning except the 
ruins of a massive Doric temple. Near this point we are rather 
unceremoniously dragged from our carriage and placed on the 
backs of scraggy ponies, which as they bear us up the steep 
sides of the mountain on which stood the citadel, show a strongly 
marked desire to see how near the edge of the precipice they can 
walk without falling over. It is not so bad going up, but coming 
down the experience is quite nerve-racking. Besides we are 
perfectly helpless, having no bridles to control our steeds, and 
the guides, who are leading them by long halters, walk calmly 
ahead so utterly indifferent to our peril that they do not so 
much as turn their heads from time to time to see whether we 
are wabbling unsteadily on our horses' backs, or lying crushed 
and broken hundreds of feet below on the plain. Then the 
saddles too defy description ; though to us they seem more like 
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two inverted wooden V's connected by slats and fitted over the 
horse's back, while on the right side of the animal from the 
right foot of the forward V to the right foot of the rear V 
stretches a slack rope which is supposed to serve as a stirrup. 
But though now and then the path crumbles away beneath our 
horses' hoofs and we see the dislodged stones roll down the 
dizzy slope, yet we feel more than compensated for such risks 
by the wonderful view which with each foot of ascent becomes 
more extensive and glorious. At our feet lies all that remains of 
one of the greatest cities of classic Greece — there Saint Paul 
planted, Apollos watered, and "God gave the increase" ; but, be it 
said to our shame, Saint Paul, I fear, occupies a very small part 
of our thoughts. We know he was there and that he must often 
have looked upon that same stately old Doric temple on which 
we are gazing; but somehow he and his converts seem very 
vague and far away. It is the same in regard to the old phi- 
losopher, Diogenes. We know that his home, or rather his tub, 
stood at Kraneion, one of the suburbs of Corinth, and there he 
was visited by the great Alexander; but, though we know all 
this, it is probable we shall never think of it unless we happen to 
read it in our guide- book. It is the memory of an earlier Corinth 
than that of historic times which seems to have come down to 
us — the Corinth of mythology. Here lived Jason and Medea, 
and here in terrible tragedy ended their married life. While over 
there across the gulf Parnassus rears on high his lofty snow- 
crowned head. Above a rift in the side of the same mountain 
stood Delphi, the oracle from which the Sun-god spoke to kings 
and men. Near rises the bold, bare outline of Helicon, the hill 
of the Muses, those patrons of music, poetry, and art, whose 
praises have been sung by poets through all the ages. Suddenly 
near the end of our climb we find a fountain whose crystal waters 
might well be, as legend says, the tears of a weeping nymph. 
Do we recognize it ? Why, of course. It is the Pirene spring 
whose waters, bubbling upon this rocky mountain top, were 
conveyed down into the city to that other Pirene fountain around 
which centered the life of ancient Corinth. So delicious is the 
water that it is not surprising that even that immortal steed 
Pegasus used to come here to quench his thirst. Here it was 
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that Bellerophon with the aid of Minerva succeeded in bridling 
him ; and from here the young hero and the winged horse flew 
away to conquer the Chimera. 

We have passed the triple lines of mediaeval fortifications, 
about us lie disused cannon which served the Venetians during 
their occupation of Corinth between 1687 and 1715, and the 
debris of the civilizations of ancient Greece, Rome, Byzantium, 
and Turkey, which in turn have flourished here, encumber our 
way ; but it is to be doubted if any of us have given them more 
than a passing glance. Such meagre relics of the Past can be 
seen in almost any classic town, but only here can one look 
down upon the most glorious view in all Greece. 

Oh, that view from Aero-Corinth ! Who having seen it 
could ever forget it ? Or does he not rather long to stand again 
on that rocky crag eighteen hundred feet and more above the sea, 
with all Greece — mountains, valleys, plains, gulfs, and isles — 
crowding there beneath his feet in wild, chaotic beauty? To 
the east and north lie the Isthmus of Corinth, the Saronic Gulf, 
Salamis, ^Egina, Attica, Boeotia, the lofty mountains of Phocis, 
and the Gulf of Corinth, its green waves flecked with foam ; 
while off to the west and south, like a mighty wall, rise the 
serried peaks of northern Peloponnesus, behind which sleep all 
that remains of Sparta, Mycenae, Argos, Tiryns, Epidaurus, and 
Olympia. It is March, a month that exercises his tyrannical 
sway even in the fair land of Greece; and though the morning 
was warm in the plains, the snow clouds are now settling down 
on the mountain tops. Occasionally the north wind sweeps 
them aside, and a slanting sunbeam rests for a moment on the 
marble columns of the distant Parthenon, or through a sudden 
rift we catch a fleeting glimpse of the snowy peak of Parnassus, 
rising far above the storm and clouds, calm and serene against 
an azure sky. 

Night is closing in and the guides are impatient to return, so 
we must leave; yet though numb with cold and powdered with 
snow flakes, we beg to stay but a little longer, striving to fix 
forever in our memories this glorious panorama. 

Virginia G. Bullock. 
Alexandria, Va. 



